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MUSEUM BUILDINGS. 


The above is a view of the present Mu- 
seum Building in Tremont Street, near 
Court street. In the evening the front is 
lighted with numerous gas lizhts, which 
make a very showy appearance. 

This edifice is one hundred and seven- 
teen by one hundred and forty-eight feet. 
The front is of granite, in a chaste and 
beautiful style of Venetian architecture, 
with three spacious balconies extending 
the entire length. The first story con- 
tains five commodious stores, and the en- 
trance to the Museum. Above this story 
is an immense Hall containing the collec- 
tion of curiosisies. It is one hundred and 
seventeen feet in length, fifty feet in width, 
and about the same in height. On each 
side and at one end are two galleries, one 
above the other, supported by twenty mas- 
sive and very beautiful Corinthian columns, 
extending from the floor to the ceiling. — 
In the rear is another spacious hall one 
hundred and seventeen feet in length, 
seventy feet in width, and thirty-eight feet 
in height, used for exhibitions. 

The curiosities within are numerous, and 
worth seeing—but there is danger there— 
& theatre is kept in operation above stairs, 
which we consider an inlet to bad company, 
intemperance and vice. Ifyou wish to see 
the curiosities only, they may be amusing 
for once, as they soon tire—but the theatre 
is Satan’s rendezvous. We have read a 
story, that Satan was once asked how he 
dared to tempt a Christian woman, when 
he replied, “I found her on my own 
ground, the theatre !” 














Mescriptive. 
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LETTERS FROM ABROAD.—2. 


Dover Castle. 





Dear Readers :—A stranger who wishes 
to be struck with the appearance of Eng- 
land, can do no better than to land at Do- 
ver. As you approach the town, you see 
high on a cliff, the famous castle, which 
was founded in the time of Julius Cesar, 
and which has been from time to time the 
residence of the English monarchs. At 
the left of the harbor is a high rock of chalk, 
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Museum. 
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on which floats a small flag, and which is 
known as the Shakspearian Cliff. The 
vast piers of stone then attract the atten- 
tion. At the end of one which is now 
building, you see flexible tubes running 
down into the water, and are told that at 
the end of those tubes, far below the sur- 
face, men are receiving air from above, and 
are busily engaged in laying stone, and 
marking out the foundations of their fu- 
ture work. On the wharf there are strange 
machines, which are used to force the air 
down for the use ot the divers. 

These piers are the first that I have ever 
seen. Their solidity is so great, and the 
arrangement of the stone is so perfect, that 
you only wonder at the wealth which has 
been lavished upon them. The passage 
between the two piers conducts to a vast 
dock, which lies in the very heart of the 
town, and which is surrounded by huge 
warehouses. 

As you wander about the place, you are 
struck with the singular appearance of 
everything which meets youreye. The 
streets are very narrow, and filled with 
soldiers; few carriages are to be seen, and 
even those few so singular in their con- 
struction, and in all their equipments, that 
you stop and look at every one; the dress 
of the gentlemen is peculiar, and has the 
real English look; even the materials of 
which the houses are built are not such at 
all as are used in America. The chief ma- 
terial seems to be brick, but instead of be- 
ing bright red, as with us, the color is in- 
many cases nearly black. Not a wooden 
house is to be seen, all are of brick or stone. 
The stone most in use in the humbler tene- 
ments is flint stone, and to any one who 
has been accustomed to see flints only in 
our old-fashioned guns, such an array of 
them seems very warlike. The town is 
surrounded by high chalk cliffs; but there 
are no houses made of the stone, although 
it is much harder than the chalk of our 
schools. The ladies look and dress like 
American ladies; many of the goods in the 
windows have a natural look, but if you 
see anything which causes you to think of 
home, at the next movement of your head, 
you will see some strange pump or sign, 
or some old-fashioned roof, or antique 
church, immediately reminding you that 
you are in a foreign land. 





One who has never seen a carriage like 
those used by the noble and wealthy fami- 
lies of England, can form no idea of the 
singular appearance which they present. — 
On the side of the carriage is the family 
enat of arms; two footmen with wigs and 
with three cornered hats, stand behind, 
while in front sits the driver, dressed in a 
light suit, with old-fashioned leggings, and 
a hat unlike those of the foctmen, and like 
nothing that you have ever seen. Such 
carriages are generally very light colored, 
while the cabs and coaches are dark, as 
with us. 

The cabs are made like a low, heavy 
chaise, but the driver sets behind the whole 
in. a raised seat, while the reins pass 
through a ring on the top of the vehicle, 
directly over the passenger’s head. The 
shafts are almost on a level with the horses’ 
back, and serve no purpose but to steady 
the carriage. 

High on one of the cliffs which lie back 
of the town, stands the modern fort, and 
from this come most of the soldiers who 
throng the streets. Dover is the port 
which lies directly opposite France, and 
hence the necessity that it should be strong- 
ly protected. We did not visit this fort, 
because the presence of the soldiers, who 
are generally taken from the dregs of the 
people, would have made such a visit re- 
pulsive, rather than attractive. 

But the first place which we went to 
see, was that famous old castle, of which I 
spoke in the outset of this letter. This we 
found in admirable preservation, but gar- 
risoned by a large company of soldiers, and 
saw those old towers which once bristled 
with the lance, now the secure resting- 
place of our more modern cannon. 

We explored the old keep, or dungeon, 
which was built by Henry II. The use of 
this was probably to confine state prisoners, 
and the strength and massiveness of its 
walls, well fitted it for such a purpose.— 
This is the highest part of the castie, and 
on it, even to this day, is raised the flag of 
England. 

The old church, now much in ruins, in- 
terested us much. It was built by the 
Saxons, and its age is so great, that it is 
not safe to enter, lest a portion of the flint 
stone should fall upon you. Under the 
whole of the vast castle are immense arch- 
es, which open towards the sea, and which 
would enable a garrison to escape, should 
they be too hotly attacked by land. The 
whole was so romantic, and brought me so 
vividly back to the early days of English 
history, that I lingered there till the com- 
ing twilight warned me to descend. 

In one of the plays of Shakspear called 
King Lear, en old man, the Duke of Glos- 
ter, and a young man, his companion, are 
represented as standing on one of the high 
cliffs of Dover, and Edgar, the younger, if 
I recollect rightly, repeats some lines, which 
are much admired ; in those he describes 
the loftiness of the place, and the diminu- 
tive size of the objects seen below. This 
spot we visited, and from it obtained a fine 
view of the low hills of France. The dis- 
tance across is but about eighteen miles, 
and it is said, that when an invasion of 
tingland was once planned by France, the 
immense armies of that country were dis- 
tinctly seen from Shakepear Cliff. 

Covstn WItiiaM. 








A missionary about to sail to the Sundwich 
Islands, recently visited the Girard College in 
Philadelphia. After surveying the magnificent 
structure he remarked to a fri-nd, ‘Stephen 
Girard put his life into a pile of ma.b'e: J mean 
to put mine in‘o the improved miads and hearts 
of men.’ 
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GLEANINGS 
From Memory’s Wayside.—No. 2. 


He who is accustomed to do kindnesses, al- 
ways finds them when in need.—[ 7". Williams. 


Little friends, do you ever wonder? I 
sometimes do, and once upon a time I saw 
something that caused me to wonder very 
much. About that wondering there was 
no admiration, but surprise and amaze- 
ment, that any one could be so cruel.— 
’Twas a lovely summer morning. The 
little birds, the flowers, the bright green 
grass, tress, and shrubs, and the brook as 
it went “smoothly gliding on its pebbly 
way,’ all played their part in the scene, and 
helped to fill hearts with joy and happi- 
ness. ‘ What a lovely morning, and how 
happy I am,’ said Eugine B., as he came 
with a hopand a skip into the sitting-room. 
‘I feel just as though I should like to do 
some good; how I wish some poor, lame, 
or blind man would happen along, and 
want my help; I assure you he would get 
itin a jiffy. Or possibly I might be satis- 
fied to help a poor woman, with two or 
three small children.’ ‘Ah,’ said his sis- 
ter Fannie, ‘you feel in a better mood 
than you did last night, when you wished 
all the beggars in France.’ ‘Of course I 
do. How can any one help feeling happy, 
and wishing to do good such a lovely 
morning as this ?” 

Scarcely had he expressed this wish, 
when he heard laughing and loud shouting 
in the street, and we all hurried to the 
window to ascertain the cause. We found 
that a company of boys had tied, with a 
strong cord, the legs of a large Newfound- 
land dog, in such a way that it was almost 
impossible for him to run; then they put 
stones into a small milk can, and attached 
it to his tail. The rattling of the stones, 
and the shouts of the boys, drove the poor 
dog almost frantic. He would attempt to 
run, but soon fall floundering in the sand ; 
another shout from the boys would bring 
him upon his feet again, and cause another 
attempt to run. The dog’s strength seem- 
ed nearly spent, and the boys’ shouts grew 
louder and louder. Oh dear! thought I, 
what can I do to help the poor creature? 
* Oh dear!’ said Eugine, ‘what can I do 
to get the poor creature out of those fel- 
lows’ clutches?’ At this moment the dog 
turned into ‘our yard.’ ‘Now,’ cried 
Engine, ‘1’ll stop their fun,’ and away he 
bounded. Eugine was about a dozen years 
old, was born in New England, though for 
many years his home had been in the 
‘sunny South,’ but he seemed to inherit 
and act upon true Yankee principles, and 
at the time I am speaking of, he was amus- 
ing himself after the trae Yankee fashion, 
that of whittling. His father had the day 
before given him a jacknife, and he was 
testing its strength and sharpness, by whit- 
tling out and putting together acart for his 
kitten to draw about the house. As I said 
before, Eugine bounded away, and the rest 
followed, wondering what he was going to 
He hurried to the door, and called to: 
the dog. The poor creature seemed to- 
understand that he was a friend, and look- 
ed earnestly and longingly to the open door;- 
his looks said as plainly as dog’s looks can, 
there is a place of safety, but I cannot: 
reach it. Eugine appeared to understand 
the dilemma the poor dog was in, and 
darted out of the house, knife in- hand. 
The boys raised a shout of welcome, sup» 
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posing he was about to join them, but 
when they saw the knife glittering in the 
sunlight, and found that he was cutting the 
fastenings, they threw stones at the dog, 
and cried out‘ bite him, bite him.’ A 
stone struck the dog, and though he howl- 
ed with pain, he did not attempt to run, 
but put his head down to Eugine’s hand, 
as though he would bite him. Hydropho- 
bia was our first thought, but the next in- 
stant we found the poor, suffering creature 
was licking the hand that was rescuing 
him. It took but a moment to sever the 
cord, and one more for the rescued and his 
friend to find safety in the house. The 
dog stretched himself upon the hall floor, 
and for several hours he laid, too tired to 
move, or eat the food Eugine carried him, 
while every few moments he would make 
a low noise, so full of suffering that it made 


ns feel sadly. Toward night he seemed | 
somewlfat rested, and eat from the chil-: 


dren’s hand. Eveningcame. The family 
were together in the sitting-room. The 
children were amusing themselves with 
some of the quiet games of the present day, 
while the older members were seated 
around the table, sewing, drawing and 
reading the news ; all were busy and hap- 
y- ‘What's that? what’s that?’ ex- 
claims half a dozen voices at the same time, 
as we heard a scratching upon the door. 
It was opened, and in walked the hero of 
the morning. Taking a survey of the 
group, he walked up to Eugine, licked his 
hand, and laid his head in his lap, showing 
that he remembered who it was that acted 
the friend’s part inthe morning. The dog 
wore a collar bearing his owner’s name, 
and the next day he was returned to his 
master, but he never forgot his newly found 
friend. ‘The next morning he called upon 
Eugine, bright and early, and at nine 
o’clock accompanied him to school. The 
next morning he came a little before nine, 
and accompanied him as before. This be- 
came his constant practice. You would 
have been amused to have seen how dis- 
appointed he looked one morning, when 
school commenced half an hour earlier.— 
Nep (I ought long before this to have told 
you his name, but pardon my negligence, 
and allow me to give you a formal intro- 
duction to Neptune, which for brevity they 
called Nep,) made his appearance at the 
usual hour, went into all the rooms where 
the children were in the habit of playing, 
finally went to Eugine’s sleeping room; 
not finding him he returned to the sitting- 
room, seated himself quietly in front of 
Eugine’s mother. Mrs. B. did not notice 
him at first, so he called her attention by a 
short, quick bark. Mrs. B. spoke to him, 
and patted him, and then resumed her 
work. Before long Nep announced his 
wish for attention the second time. Then 
Mrs. B. said ‘Eugine, Eugine.’ Nep’s 
eyes showed that he understood Mrs. B., 
and he wagged his tail, and capered about 
with delight. ‘Gone, gone,’ said Mrs. B. 
Nep appeared to understand that too, and 
in an instant he left the house, and trotted 
down the street leading to the school- 
house. When Eugine came home, he said 
that at recess he found the dog waiting for 
him at the door. He joined the boys in 
their sports, and at the close of recess re- 
turned home, as every gentlemanly dog 
would do. The next morning he came 
bounding into the breakfast room before 
we had left the table, being determined not 
to be left again. Before many mornings 
he learned what time to come, and about 
eight o’clock he would make his appear- 
ance, and wait upon his friend to school. 
Don’t all the little boys and girls think 
Eugine was well paid fur his kindness ?— 
Who would not like to possess the friend- 
ship of such a noble and intelligent dog ?>— 
Neptune’s master offered to pay Eugine 
for rescuing his favorite, but he refused it, 
saying all the pay he wanted was the pri- 
vilege of playing with the dog sometimes. 
I presume all the time you was reading 
about that company of cruel boys, you had 
pictured them in your own mind as a rag- 
ged set of fellows, with dirty faces and 
hands, slouched hats and torn caps, many 
of them withont boots or shoes, in fact you 
had a sorry looking group of it, if you did 
draw sucha picture. For once in your 
life you are mistaken; they all belonged 
to the first class of society, and were at- 
tending a boarding-school for young gen- 
tlemen. Think you they behaved like 
gentlemen? I believe there was not one 
but would have blushed to have had their 





parents and friends know what they had 
been engaged in. 

Near the school buildings was a stream, 
where the boys skated in winter, fished, 
sailed miniature boats, and played upon its 
banks in summer. A few months after 
this fun with Neptune, while the boys were 
playing about the stream, two of them en- 
gaged in wrestling. In their excitement 
they approached a shelving part of the 
bank, where it was dangerons for even one 
person to stand; their companions sound- 
ed the alarm, but it came too late, already 
were the two lads upon the dangerous spot, 
the next instant the earth gave way, aud 
both boys were plunged into the deep wa- 
ter beneath. One only could swim; he 
soon reached the shore, thoroughly drench- 
ed but not injured, while his companion 
was carried down the stream! He shout- 
ed for help, and struggled with the waves, 
but his companions lost all presence of 
mind, and though they shouted and 
screamed for assistance, none remembered 
that they could swim, and might render 
help themselves, or thought to throw any 
of the boards or sticks with which they had 
strewed the bank, into the water, for the 
poor fellow to support himself upon till as- 
sistance could be obtained. William’s 
strength was nearly spent, still none came 
to his rescue. . It was evident he could 
not hold out much longer, already had he 
ceased to call for help. At this instant a 
large Newfoundland dog came bounding 
over the play-ground. Joy, joy, there is 
Nep, shouted the boys. There he is, Nep, 
and they pointed to their sinking compan- 
ion. The noble fellow gave one leap, and 
swam rapidly to the spot where poor Wil- 
liam R—— was last seen; now all was 
quiet there, William had sunk and the wa- 
ter had closed over him. So quiet and 
peaceful it looked, that none would have 
thought a death struggle had been the last 
scene witnessed there. For a moment 
Neptune disappeared in the dark water, 
then arose, bringing the drowning boy with 
him; he kept his head above water, and 
struck out for the shore. It was a difficult 
task for him to reach it, for the burden he 
bore was a heavy one. When near the 
shore he stopped, and seemed exhausted, 
and four of the older boys waded out to 
meet him, and rescued the senseless form 
of their companion. In sorrow they bore 
him to their boarding-house. It was many 
hours before William was conscious of any- 
thing, and weeks intervened before he 
again joined his playmates, for fever set in 
and many hours of suffering did he endure. 
The first question he asked was, ‘ Whu 
drew me from the water?? When told 
that it was Neptune, he covered his face 
with his hands; the tears trickled down 
his thin, white fingers. ‘* What a reward,’ 
said he, ‘ surely that was good for evil.’ 

Now hear the sequel, William was the 
boy that proposed the torture, and provid- 
ed the cord that bound the poor creature 
upon his introduction to my young friends. 
Never was a boy more sorry for a wrong 
action than was William for this one, and 
he resolved neve: gain to be unkind to 
any animal. It was a lesson for all, and 
each of William’s school-fellows made the 
same resolution. From that time there 
was not a kinder set of lads to be found, 
and many were the blessings they received 
from the sorrowing and suffering poor, and 
all animals soon learned they had nothing 
to fear from them. Neptune became a 
great favorite with all, and often made one 
among the merry group in the play-ground. 
The boys gave him the name of Rescue, 
and well might they call him so, for Wil- 
liam was the third person he had saved 
from a ‘ grave in dark waters.’ 

I suppose you all are ready to ask after 
the welfare of Nep, at the present time. 
I cannot tell you of him at this time, 
though two years since I heard from him. 
His master was dead, and in his will he 
gave Neptune to Eugine. Eugine was 
from home attending school, and Nep was 
with him. Eugine spoke well of his con- 
duct, and said that only a few days before 
he had picked a little girl, only two years 
vld, out of a mill-stream near where they 
boarded. Eugine said the little girl's fa- 
ther offered him fifty dollars for his good, 
faithful Nep; * but money can’t buy him,’ 
and do any of my readers wonder at the 
decision? Now, boys and girls, remember 
that * kindness is stronger than the sword.’ 
Don't wait to do some great kindness; 
there are opportunities every day for little 


ones, and it is the little kindnesses that 
cheer the soul, and make glad the heart, 
and ‘a kind word in return for an unkind 
one, is a kindness that is felt.’ 

So much for number one dog story. In 
my next I will tell you of one that was a 
playmate for Cousin ANGIE. 





ORIGINAL. 


THE PARTY. 

It was a beautiful day in April, the set- 
ting sun shone upon Mrs. Day’s beautiful 
hair, and then upon the curly head of her 
little daughter Mary, who was hemming a 
handkerchief for her father. Suddenly the 
child looked up into her mother’s face, and 
said, ‘Mamma, can I have a party on 
Thursday of this week?’ ‘ My dear Mary,’ 
said her mother, ‘I think I would wait till 
you are older; you are only seven.” ‘Oh 
but, mamma, Alice Carey had one, and she 
is only five, please let me have one,’ said 
Mary. ‘Well, Mary, perhaps I will let 
you have one, if papa is willing, you can 
ask him after tea, but now put away your 
sewing.” Mary did as she was bid, and 
then running up to her mother she gave 
her a sweet kiss, and said, ‘ Dear mamma, 
I will try to be very good, and please you.’ 
Mary did ask her father, and he gave her 
a kiss and said ‘Oh yes, if mamma was 
willing.” And mamma was perfectly wil- 
ling, and it was arranged to be on Thurs- 
day. Mary thought the hours and minutes 
never went so slow, as she had not any 
brothers or sisters to play with. But the 
long-looked-for day arrived, and as plea- 
sant a one as Mary could have wished for. 
In the morning she went around with the 
invitations for her little companions, who 
were delighted with them. And in the 
afternoon her mother dressed her in a pret- 
ty spring delaine, as it was rather cool in 
thecountry. About three o’clock her little 
friends began to come; and after they had 
all arrived, they played many pretty games. 
After they had played them, they took tea, 
and then they went to theirhomes. After 
the party Mary was very sleepy. Her fa- 
ther said to her, ‘My child, have you en- 
joyed yourself to-day?’ ‘Oh yes, papa, 
but lam so sleepy although I have had a 
very pleasant day,’ said Mary. ‘ Ah well, 
my dear, come with me up stairs,’ said her 
mother. And now we will leave her sleep- 
ing and dreaming dreams of her party. 

Rosa Date. 
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ORIGINAL. 


THE LOST PURSE. 


“Who was that poor woman who came 
to see you just now, mamma ?”’ said Annie 
Richards, as her mother entered the room 
where she was sitting at work. 

**It was Mrs. Burns, the old Scotch wo- 
man, who came here so often last winter, 
and who was so very ill with the rheuma- 
tic fever. She has recovered, but she was 
in great distress about a purse that she had 
lost, and came to tell me about it, and get 
my advice and sympathy.” And Mrs. 
Richards wished that she could afford to 
restore the lost money to the old woman, 
instead of giving sympathy merely. 

** How did she lose it? and how much 
money was there?” asked Annie. 

** Only six dollars,” replied her mother. 
**To many people a smal! sum, not worthy 
ofa second thought, but to her of more 
consequence than a hundred would be to 
many others. She has been saving her 
money for a long time, by a few cents at a 
time, to buy her a warm blanket shawl for 
this winter. At last she had succeeded in 
gathering six dollars. Last Saturday, with 
her treasure she started out to buy the 
shawl. But all those which were suffici- 
ently warm, cost more that six dollars, and 
Mrs. Burns concluded to wait till she could 
add a little more to it, and then buy the 
shawl. Unfortunate conclusion! When 
she reached home, and lovked for her 
purse, it was gone! All the hard earnings 
which had been saved with so much care, 
lost! and whenshould she ever be able to 
obtain as much again? I pitied the poor 
woman most sincerely, but fear that she 
will never find her purse.” 

As soon as Mrs. Richards had ceased 
speaking, Annie ran out of the room, and 
in a moment returned with the morning's 
paper in her hand, saying, ‘*1 noticed this 











morning, when I was reading the paper, 





es 


that a small sum of money had been found 
which the owner could have by calli 
it, and paying for the advertisement. Mrs 
Richards took the paper, and after lookino 
at the advertisement, said “ It is possible 
that this may be the very money about 
which poor Mrs. Burns was so much dig. 
tressed. She said that there was a five 
and a one dollar bill, and that it was in g 
small cotton purse of her own making. At 
any rate, it is worth the trial, and if you 
wish, Annie, you can go with me to the 
office to see if this is Mrs. Burns’ lost trea. 
sure.” 

Most gladly was this proposal accepted 
and in a short time Annie and her mother 
reached the office, and upon describing the 
purse and money of the poor woman, a 
small cotton bag was handed them, cop. 
taining six dollars. 

** There is a dollar to pay, ma’am, for 
advertising, before the money can be given 
up,” said the man who had charge of the 
lost articles. 

Annie whispered to her mother that she 
should like to pay that dollar from her own 
money, so that Mrs. Burns need not lose 
it, and receiving her mother’s smiling ap- 
proval, the required sum was paid, and 
the purse handed to Annie. Mrs. Richards 
told her daughter that she had better carry 
it directly down to Mrs. Burns, and relieve 
her from all further anxiety. 

It was with a light and glad heart that 
the young girl walked through the narrow 
streets that led to Mrs. Burns’ dwelling, 
for she had the delightful consciousness of 
being a bearer of good tidings to a poor 
and infirm old woman. When at last she 
reached the old house which many families 
occupied, and knocked for admittance at 
the upper room, where Mrs. Burns lived, 
a cheerful voice called out, ** Come in,” 
and as soon as Annie entered, the old 
Scotch woman said: “Oh, I see you have 
brought me good news, by the happy look 
of your face.” 

‘Is this the purse you lost?” said An- 
nie, taking from her pocket the smull cot- 
ton bag, which she handed to Mrs. Burns. 

“ Yes, that is the very one,” replied the 
old lady, while gratitude and joy shone 
from her face. ‘* And mony a gude cry 
have I had over its loss. But this morning 
I prayed that God would send it back to 
me, and he did put it into my heart to go 
to your mother and tell her of my loss, and 
now she has sent it back to me. May 
Heaven’s blessings be upon you all, and 
may you never want for anything, shall be 
my prayer morning and night.’ 

It was with a happy heart that Annie 
walked homeward after bidding Mrs. Burns 
good bye, and promising to visit her soon 
again. She had often spent more than one 
dollar in purchasing gifts for her friends, 
who did not need them, or in buying arti- 
cles of dress and ornament for herself; but 
never had she received from these purchas- 
es such pure pleasure as she had this day 
enjoyed, in carrying back to the old Scotch 
woman her lost purse. Ifa purse of gold 
had been given to her, its value in happi- 
ness would have been small, compared to 
that afforded by the restoration of this poor 
oid cotton bag, containing Mrs. Burns’ six 
dollars; and Annie had learned that day, 
a lesson not soon to be forgotten, that a 
little trouble and pains taken for the poor, 
will bring to the soul a richer reward than 
many gifts to the rich. M. W. D. 


Sabbath School. i: 


THE FLAG NAILED TO THE MAST HEAD. 


A former superintendent of the Sunday- 
school of Dr. Hattield’s church, (the 7th 
Presbyterian Church) in New York, was 
present at the late communion in that 
church, when 126 persons were received 
on profession of their faith. 

Writing to afriend, he says: ‘* The fact, 
which was of more importance to me than 
any other, was that 53 of the 126 were 
Sunday-school children, all of whom had 
been either under my instruction in the 
Infant school, or under my supervision as 
superintendent. This fact alone was 
enough for me. 

‘*] had nailed the flag to the mast-head’ 
twenty years ago, that I would never leave 
the Sunday-school while I had being. But 
now I have clenched the nail. By God’s 
grace, if I live till I am old, I shall totter 

to the Sundny-school so long as I can find 
one to listen to my instructions. I saw 
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the count: nances of those dear youth, th 
maturity «f principles, I think, 1 saw i 
the bud ) ars ago. God has been at work 
fostering, digging, and dressing the so 
that the seed might grow. Blessed are th 
words, ‘ In the morning sow thy seed,’ &c 
‘Cast thy bread upon the waters,’ &c:— 
‘Be not weary in well doing,’ &c: ‘ Be ye 
steadfast, unmovable, always abounding,’ 
&e. ‘ 

“ You may call me an enthusiast. Just 
do so. Such a sight, and such a retrospect 
js enough to drive a poor sinful mortal out 
of himself, and send him to Christ. When 
I look back and see those dear children for 
whom I have been deeply solicitous turn- 
ing to the Lord, I often say, ‘ Lord, it is 
enough. I have seen thy salvation.’ ” 

A friend of the writer, into whose hands 
this letter has fallen, takes the liberty of 
making the foregoing extract, and of ad- 
ding that, when his spirit pervades the 
hearts of all Christians and teachers, the 
Sunday-school cause will have risen to its 
proper place in the estimation of the 
churches. 

Then there will be no more complaint of 
a want of teachers to feed the lambs, nor 
that they are, in so many cases, too young, 
or too inexperienced, or otherwise lacking 
in qualification for the work. 

Then—and not till then—will the ad- 
mirable ** Call upon the unemployed talent 
of the church in behalf of the American 
Sunday-school Union,” be uncalled for. 

May we not consider the great grace 
bestowed upon the Sunday-school of Dr. 
‘Hatfield’s church, as a blessing upon the 
prayers and labors of such superintendents 
and teachers, as weli as of such a pastor? 

And is it not the fulfillment of the pro- 
mise, ** The liberal soul shall be made 

at?” Last year these two Sunday- 
schools gave the American Sanday-school 
Union nearly $600.—[S. S. Journal. 








Religion. 





HEN AND CHICKENS. 


As I passed along I saw a noble looking 
hen come out of a barn, followed by a fine 
brood of chickens; and, while watching 
fora moment the interest she manifested 
in providing food fur her little household, 
the children from a neighboring school- 
house poured out in high glee, running 
and jumping, and tumbling over one an- 
other, and making the whele welkin re- 
sound with their shouts and laughter. 

‘Why, children, you are out early this 
afternoon,’ I said. 

‘Yes, yes sir—yes !’ screamed a dozen 
cheerful voices ; * the school-marm is going 
away this afternoon, and she’s let us out 
early.’ 

‘And what are you going to do?’ I asked. 

‘Play, and have a good time,’ was the 
exulting response from many little throats. 

‘Well, before you go off to play, I have 
something to say to you, and, moreover, | 
have a present for each of you.’ 

This lust announcement speedily brought 
them all around me with looks of inquiry 
and wonder. 

‘What I want to say to you is this: Do 
look at that beautiful hen, and see how 
happy she is with that great brood of chick- 
ens! Now hear her call them when she 
finds something fur them to eat, and see 
how fast the little things run to her. 

All at once the hen made a different 
noise, and seemed quite excited and alarm- 
ed, and the chickens all hastened to her, 
and ran under her wings. I looked up, 
and saw a hawk sailing above us, doubt- 
less ready to pounce down upon any hap- 
less chick that should be unprotected. 1 
directed the attention of the children to 
this bird and said: * Now you see why the 
hen seemed so woiked up; she saw this 
hawk, and her instinct taught her he would 
like one of her little ones for a meal; so 
the called them all, in a voice they under- 
stood, to run under her wings, which they 
did, and now she feels that they are safe. 

any of you recollect any words in the 
New Testament which this scene reminds 
you of ?” 

‘Yes, I do,’ said a bright, intelligent- 
looking girl of some twelve or thirteen 
simmers. ‘**() Jerusalem, Jerusalem, 
how often would I have gathered thee asa 
hen doth gather her chickens under her 
— ye would not!’ 

ois it that speaks those precious 
Words, dear children ?’ 











*It is the Savior—Jesus Christ,’ was -he 
reply. 

‘Remember, then, the blessed Savior 
will take as good care of you, if you go to 
tim, as this hen does of her chickens. How 
foolish it would be in any of those little 
chicks to refuse to listen to the warning 
cry of its mother, and so not run under her 
wings, and be exposed to he torn in pieces 
by the fierce hawk! Don’t you think so?’ 

* Yes, indeed,’ ‘ Certainly,’ ‘ To be sure,’ 
‘Of course it would,’ cried many decided 
voices. 

‘Then, my dear children, remember, it 
will be equally as foolish, nay more so, for 
youto refuse to listen to the voice of the 
Savior. He invites you to come unto him 
and be safe under the shadow of his wings ; 
and O, see to it he does not at last say of 
you, “* Ye would not.”’ 

‘And now for the presents which I pro- 
mised you! Here it is;’ and I took out 
of my pocket two packages of those beauti- 
ful juvenile tracts, or little books rather, 
published by the American Tract Society, 
and gave every child one of them. They 
seemed much pleased, and thanked me 
very prettily, and when I said: ‘ All who 
will think of what I have told you, and try 
to be good children, will be kind enough 
to raise the hand,’ quite an army of little 
right hands went up in a moment. 

‘That is good; and now go and enjoy 
the afternoon, and have your ‘good time.”’ 

‘That we will; good-by, good-by!’ 
shouted a variety of voices in a variety of 
tones; musical, shrill, sharp, and all kinds. 

I felt so much interested for this youth- 
ful group of merry-hearted children, that, 
seeing a clump of woods not far from the 
road, where tangled thickets afforded se- 
clusion, I repaired thither, and on my knees 
plead with my heavenly Father that this 
interview might be the means of good at 
least to some of them. 

O, that the word which was dropped, or 
the tract, might prove as the good seed 
falling on good soil which shall spring up 
and bear fruit abundantly! Even if in 
this life I never hear of any spiritual bene- 
fit as the result, may I, in the life to come, 
find that it was not labor spent in vain. 

The Lord bless the children! — 

[The above is extracted from “ Rambles 
about Boston,” a small but very attractive book, 
published by Heath & Graves, 79 Cornhill, 
Boston. Price 40 cents.] 








Narrative. 
WHAT GOOD PEOPLE YOU OUGHT TO BE. 


During the time I was in Asia, (said my 
friend,) 1 had occasion to cross a part of 
the Arabian desert, toward the Red Sea. 
Of course on this journey it is necessary 
to have not only a guide, but a body guard; 
and mine was composed of eight or nine as 
wild and picturesque looking Bedouins as 
you could wish to see—true sons of the de- 
sert, and [shmaelites of pure descent ; there 
could not be much doubt about that. 

They were faithful to me, however; and 
it was pleasant to gallop day after day 
amidst this lawless troop, sometimes con- 
versing with the sheik in such Arabic as | 
had contrived to pick up, and at other 
times witneseing such feats of horseman- 
ship as my guards pleased to exhibit for 
my amusement, or to practice for their own. 
In the heat of the day we struck our tents 
(such tents!) and rested, as we did also at 
night. Our mid-day slumber was often 
the most profuund and the most prolonged. 

One evening we had encamped as usual 
beside a muddy fountain, secured our 
horses, lighted our fire, and drank our cof- 
fee. My guards were seated around the 
fire, smuking and talking, while I made an 
effort to sleep under cover of the tent pro- 
vided for my special use. It was all in 
vain. The sheik had advised me of the 
probability of a night attack from a party 
of marauders, not of his tribe, whom ne 
supposed to be in our neighborhood, but 
had begged me not to be alarmed, for my 
life was precious in his sight, and safe in 
his hands; he would defend me to the lust 
drop of his heart’s blood. 

It might be that I half believed the re- 
port, and more than half distrusted my res- 
pectable friend’s bravery; or it might be 
that my siesta had taken off the edge of 
drowsiness, or that thoughts of home kept 
my mind busy, or that the coffee I had 
drunk served as an antisoporific, or that the 
loud talking of my Bedouins disturbed me. 














In short, I could not sleep, and, tired of 
inaction, I left my tent and drew near to 
the fire, which was pleasant; for, ho: . 
are the days of desert travelling, the niyat: 
are often chilly. 

My guards made room for me as I came 
near; and seating myself beside the sheik, 
I had lighted my pipe, and looking at-the 
grim countenance of the ragged fellows 
around me, each of whom was armed with 
pistols stuck into the belt, and a musket 
within reach of his hand, I wondered what 
my friends in England would think, if, at 
that moment, they had seen me. 

My presence did not much disturb the 
loquacity of my guards; but I paid little 
heed to their rapid conversation, till the 
sheik, turning suddenly round upon me, 
exclaimed, ‘ What strange men you En- 
glishmen are!’ 

‘How so?’ Iasked. ‘ Why strange ?” 

* You never fast,’ said he. 

‘Not often,’ I replied, laughingly ; ‘that 
is, when we can get anything to eat.’ 

My Arab friend laughed too, for that 
evening we had supped sparsely from ne- 
cessity ; ‘ but,’ said he, ‘is it not par of 
your religion ? You don’t pray ; youdon’t 
give alms; you do nothing.’ 

This was a home thrust, and my consci- 
ence felt it. I had looked upon the poor 
fellows around me as so bigoted in their 
faith, and had considered myself so com- 
pletely in their power, that I had deemed 
it prudent to avoid every topic that might 
rouse their passions. In my solitary tent, 
at mid-day, I had read the word of life; 
but I had concealed with jealous care from 
my guards the knowledge that I carried 
about with me the ‘Christian’s Koran ;’ 
and when at morning and night 1 com- 
mended myself in prayer to God my Mak- 
er, through Christ my Savior, I had drawn 
close around me the curtain of the tent, and 
whispered low and fearfully, lest I should 
be overheard. 

‘You have no religion,’ said the sheik ; 
‘you don’t pray; you do nothing.’ 

‘God forgive me,’ I thought. ‘The re- 
buke is not altogether unjust.’ 

‘ Now we,’ continued my reprover—and 
he went on boastingly to tell what their 
prophet required of them, and how faithful 
was their obedience in matters of devotion, 
charity, and self-denial ; and while he spoke 
I lifted up my heart to God, and sought 
courage to bear a feeble testimony to his 
word. When the sheik paused, I put my 
hand into my bosom, and drew forth a New 
Testament. 

‘1 have religion,’ I said. ‘ Would you 
like to hear what it teaches me on these 
high matters ?” 

‘Certainly; would I tell him?’ 


By this time the attention of all my 
guard was directed to me. Their quick, 
sparkling eyes were fixed fiercely, as I 
thought, upon me, their dark visages look- 
ing more grim by the flashing fire around 
which they were seated ; and their hands 
were ready to grasp a weapon “that would 
speedily bring down vengeance upon the 
head of the infidel dog who should dare to 
blaspheme their prophet. 


‘ Listen,’ I said, as I opened the Testa- 
ment at the sixth chapter of the Guspel ac- 
cording to St. Mathew. ‘You speak of 
alms-giving ; hear what my Koran says 
about giving alms;’ and I rendered into 
Arabic the first four verses; ‘ Take heed 
that ye do not your alms before men, to 
be seen of them,’ etc. When I stopped I 
looked up, and the dark countenances 
around me were glistening, but not with 
anger. 

*Good! exclaimed the sheik; ‘ this is 
very good ; go on.’ 

1 gathered courage, and read again; 
‘And when thou prayest,’ etc. I read, 
translating as I read, to the fifteenth verse. 
Again I looked around me. 

‘Bismillah! but this is wonderful! won- 
derful!’ exclaimed one to another, stroking 
their black beards; ‘ wonderful!’ and 
every harsh and forbidding feature was 
softened down to quiet, calm attention.— 
* More, more.’ 

I read on: * Moreover, when ye fast,’ etc. 

* Bismillah!’ exclaimed the sheik again 
—‘ but this is wonderful !’ 

I needed no further urging on. Verse by 
verse, paragraph by paragraph, I read on 
to the close of the chapter, interrupted by 
the exclamations of wonder and azproba- 
tion. 

‘Wonderful!’ said my worthy friend, 
the sheik, when at length I closed the 





book : ‘ but this is wonderful! And what 
good people you Christians ought to be !’ 

I never, continued my friend, forgot, and 
I hope I never shall forget, the lesson 
taught me by that desert fire. In the first 
place, I saw as I had never before seen, 
that caution may degenerate into cowardice; 
and I learned, in the second placc—the 
enemies of Christianity themselves being 
our judges—that if the professed followers 
of Christ were in all things what they 
ought to be, ‘ like-minded one toward an- 
other, according to Jesus Christ,’ then 
would they ‘with one mind and one 
mouth glorify God, even the Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ ;’ and the constrained 
verdict of the unbelieving world would be, 
‘Nay, but this is wonderful Y'—[ London 
Tract Magazine. 

a 


BEAUTY OF FAITH. 


The truth of the following circumstance is 
vouched for by the Seaman's Friend Society. 

A vessel was overtaken by a terrific hure 
ricane in the middle of the Atlantic ocean. 
After the most astonishing efforts to wea- 
ther the storm, the awful intelligence from 
the captain broke on the ears of the pas- 
sengers : 

‘The ship is on her beam ends ; she will 
never right again; death is certain !” 

* Not at all, sir! not atall, sir!’ exclaim- 
ed a little sailor boy, ‘God will save us 
yet.’ 

* Why do you think so?’ said the cap- 
tain, with strong feeling and astonishment. 

* Because, sir, at this moment they are 
praying under the Bethel Flag, in the city 
of Glasgow, for all the sailors in distress, 
and us among the rest; and God will hear 
their prayers ; now see if he don't.’ 

The captain, an old weather-beaten tar, 
exclaimed, with tears running down his 
cheeks, ‘ God grant that their prayers may 
be heard in our behalf, my little preacher !’ 

At that moment a great wave struck the 
ship and righted her. A simultaneous 
shout of exultation and gratitude and praise, 
louder than the storm, went up to God.— 
A few days after, the noble ship rode safe- 
ly into New York harbor. 











__ Morality. 
A YOUNG MAN’S CHARACTER. 


No young man who has a just sense of 
his own value, will sport with his own 
character. A watchful regard to his own 
character in early youth will be of incon- 
ceivable value to him in all the remaining 
years of his life. When tempted to devi- 
ate from strict propriety of deportment, he 
should ask himself, Can I afford this? can 
I endure hereafter to look back upon this? 

It is of amazing worth to a young man 
to have a pure mind; for this is the foun- 
tain ofa pure character. The mind, in 
order to be kept pure, must be employed 
in topics of thought which are themselves 
lovely, chastened, and elevating. Thus 
the mind hath in its own power the se- 
lection of its themes of meditation. If 
youth only knew how durable and how 
dismal is the injury produced by the in- 
dulgence of degrading thoughts; if they 
only realized how frightful are the moral 
depravities whic: a cherished habit of loose 
imagination produces on the soul—they 
would shun them as the bite of a serpent. 
The power of books to excite the imagina- 
tion is a fearful element of mora: death 
when employed in the service of vice. 

The cultivation of an amiable, elevated, 
and glowing heart, alive to al! the beauties 
of nature, and all the sublimities of truth, 
invigorates the intellect, gives to the will 
independence of baser passions, and to the 
affections that power of adhesion to what- 
ever is pure, and good, and grand, which 
is adapted to :ead out the whole nature of 
man into those scenes of action and im- 
pression by which its energies may be most 
appropriately employed, and by which its 
high destination may be most effectually 
reached. 

The opportunities of exciting these fa- 
culties in benevolent and self-aenying ef- 
forts for the welfare of our fellow-men, are 
so many and great that it is really worth 
while to live. The heart which is truly 
evangelically benevolent, may luxurate in 
an age like this. The promises of God are 
inexpressibly rich, the main tendencies of 
things so manifestly in accordance with 
them, the extent of moral influence is so 
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great, and the effects of its employment so 
visible, that whoever aspires after benevo- 
lent action and reaches forth things that 
remain for us, to the true dignity of his 
nature, can find free scope for his intellect, 
and all-aspiring themes for the heart. 
Editorial. 
LETTERS TO CIILDREN.—No. 16. 
New-Haven, Ct. Dec. 22, 1855. 
Tue Boy’s Dexient. 

My dear young friends :—I hope you all en- 
joy snow-storms as much as some little friends 
of mine, who have been rejoicing over the first 
fall of snow, all day to-day. I hope you are 
not afraid of the cold, but bravely wrap your- 
selves up and bid defiance to Jack Frost, say- 
ing: “ Who's afraid? Let's have a good run.” 
And if you do get a tumble into a snow bank, 
“ where’s the harm?” The roses on your 
cheeks will not rub off, but only become the 
redder with a little friction. Then this is such 
a grand time for the boys to get out their sleds, 
and to ehow their benevolence by dragging their 
little brothers and sisters, who are too small to 
keep from slipping down on the ice, but who 
can enjoy the fun as much as any of you, if 
they can only have a chance. Then, with what 
a bright smile you will be rewarded after you 
have given them a ride, and how much better 
you will enjoy yourselves after doing what you 
can for their happiness! That is the true se- 
cret of happiness, after all, which we hope our 
young friends will practice, especially those 
who have younger brothers and sisters. 

Did you ever notice how very beautiful the 
evergreen trees are, afterasnow storm? I can 
see two large ones from the window by which 
I am writing, and they look more beautiful to 
me than in summer; for, while the upper side 
of the branches are a brilliant white, beneath, 

hey are all ofa dark green, which makes a 

charming contrast. Painters often represent 
snow scenes, and introduce fir trees into the 
picture. If you were to see some of these 
paintings, you would admire them very much, 
and wish you could have them tu look at in 
your own home. But have you ever thought 
what glorious pictures God is constantly 
spreading out before our eyes, that many chil- 
dren, as well as men and women, do not notice 
or admire ? The painter of a fine picture, when 
it is exhibited, usually asks an entrance fee be- 
fore you are permitted to see it ; and poor chil- 
dren do not often have the opportunity to see 
fine paintings. But the pictures which God 
paints for us, every summer and winter, with 
the most beautiful colors, are all free. He does 
not charge any “ entrance fee ;” but tinges the 
clouds, at morning and evening, with the most 
brilliant hues, which no painter can imitate ; 
clothes the summer landscape with its exquisite 
verdure, and decks the autumn forests with 
their rainbow “coat of many colors.” Then, 
when the leaves are stript from the trees, and 
the ground is bare and brown, the Great Painter 
does not leave us to gaze all winter upon so 
desolate a prospect; but “sends forth his snow 
like wool,” and Jo! all things are clothed in a 
beautiful dress of purest white. 

There isa charming poem on the frosted 
trees, which describes so perfectly their ap- 
pearance, after a snow storm, that I wish it was 
not too Jong for me to copy the whole; but 
here are the Jast two verses :— 











“ Each branch stoops meekly with the weight, 
And in the light breeze swerves, 
As Uf, some viewless angel sate 
pon its graceful curves, 
And made its fibres spring elate 
Thrilling the secret nerves. 


Oh! I could dream the robe of Heaven, 
Pure as the dazzling snow, 
Beaming as when to spirits given, 
Had come in its stealthy flow, 
From the sky at silent even 
For the morning’s glorious show.” Mm. w. pv. 


DEATH OF A YOUTH. 


On the 24th of November last, Eliza N. 
Witham died at Rockport, aged fourteen years 
and three months, Her mother writes us, ** She 
was a dutiful child, and she was spoken well of 
by all who knew her.” During her sickness of 
eight weeks, she was remarkably patient. She 
had been for some time a subscriber to the 
Companion. The whule family loved to re- 
ceive the weckly visits of the r, but it was 
particularly precious to Eliza. We are request- 
ed now to forward the paper to her youngest 
sister, L. F. P. Andthus by the weekly re- 
turn of that which gladdened the heart of the 








loved and departed, of “ the absent but not lost,” 
will the whole family circle be reminded of 
their beloved child and sister. And as they re- 
member she will never return to them, and that 
they must go to her, may their hearts be made 
better. And as our young readers glance their 
eyes over this passing article of a girl who lov- 
ed life as well as they, let them call to mind 
that they too may die young, and after death 
the judgement.—[Com. 


THE WATCH-DOG SHOP. 


‘ Dear mother, please give me a new tippet 
for a New Year's Gift; I saw a beautiful one 
in the Watch-dog Shop window to-day.’ ‘Where 
in the world did you find the watch-dog shop ? 
‘Why, mother, in Washington street, not far 
from Milk street, there isa large yellow dog 
sets in the window every day, with his great 
eyes looking right at you, to see that you do ’t 
steal the fur gloves, muffs and tippets that lay 
all around him’ ‘Oh, you mean Mr. Shute’s 
Fur Store. Well, 1 will see about it.’ 

p ______} 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
Weathersfield Centre, Vt., Dec. 21, 1855. 

Mr. Willis, dear sir.—Enclosed is one dollar 
to pay for the Youth’s Companion. It scems 
like a weekly visit from a friend, and it is with 
pleasure I pay for it the ensuing year. Ac- 
cording to your request [ have got you another 
subscriber. * * Yours respectfully, 

Assie P. Kyieurt. 


Gibralter Dec. 18, 1855. 


Mr. Willis, dear sir—Enclosed is one dol- 
lar for the Youth’s Companion. I am just ten 
years old, and have two sisters younger, who 
greet its weekly visits with so much pleasure, 
we would nut be without it Jor anything—so 
please send it another year in my name to 
Smithville P. O., Powhatan Co. Va. 

Mouute J. Tinsvey. 


Rockville, Mass., Dec. 19, 1855. 
Mr. Willis, dear sir.—Enclosed you will find 
one dollar for the Youth’s Companion the pre- 
sent year. ‘This little paper has been a com- 
panion to me, ever since | learned to read, and 
to our family for sixteen years. Please excuse 
my tardiness, Yourstruly, Appie A. Ciakk. 











| Daricty. 











WE'LL ALL MEET AGAIN IN THE MORNING. 


Such was the exclamation of a dying child, 
says the Newark Mercury, as the red rays of 
the sunset streamed on him through the case- 
ment. ‘Good-by, papa, good by! Mamma 
has come for me to-night; don’t cry, papa! 
we'll all meet again in themorning !’  \t was as 
if an angel had spoken to that father, and his 
heart grew lighter under his burden; for some- 
thing assured him that his little one had gone 
to Him who said, * Suffer little children to come 
unto me, for of such is the kingdom of heaven.’ 

There is something cheerful and inspiring to 
all who are in trouble, in this ‘We'll all meet 
again in the morning.’ It rouses up the faint- 
ing soul like a trumpet-blast, and frightens 
away forever the dark shapes thronging the 
avenues of the outer life. Clouds may gather 
upon our paths—cares may press their venom- 
ed lips against our cheeks—disappointments 
gather around us like an army with banners, 
but all this cannot destroy the hope within us, 
if we have this motto upon our lips: ¢ All will 
be bright in the morning.’ Manchester American, 

eo 


DEATH AND VANITY. 


The St. Louis Herald of Wednesday says: 
‘Some of our fashionable ladies, owing to an 
excess of vanity, in order to give tone and per- 
manency to their complexion, or as they say, 
“to improve their complexion,” are in the habit 
of taking arsenic in small doses. Within the 
past week two ladies of this city, members ot 
wealthy families, and ladies of fashion, have 
died very suddenly. Their nearest friends and 
relatives say that they were “arsenic eaters,” 
but in order to guard against scandal, the real 
cause of their death has not been made public. 
However, those same persons do not hesitate to 
say, privately, that an overdose of arsenic was 
the real cause of their deaths, Out of respect 
for the living relations we forbear mentioning 
the names of the ladies, and only allude to the 
circumstance for the purpose of warning others 
of the great danger and risk they run, in con- 
tinuing such a dangerous and baneful practice. 
Vanity must, indeed, be an almost uncontrolla- 
ble passion with persons who, to gratify it will 
hazard their very existence. ‘There is no 
doubt of the fact that this practice is general 
among our fashionable butterflies, at least, to 
such an extent as to become alarming.’ 

—@— 


THE DISCONSOLATE MOTHER COMFORTED. 


| The late Dr. Payson, when engaged in pay- 
ing pastoral visits to his spiritual tlock, happen- 
ed one day to enter ‘the house of mourning,’ 
and there he found a disconsolate mother, 
whose darling child had just been ‘taken from 
the evil to come,’ whom he thus addressed :— 
* Suppose, now, some one was making you a 








beautiful crown for you to wear ; and you knew 
it was for you; and that you wercto receive it, 
and wear it as soon as it should be done. Nov, 
if the maker of it were to come, and, in order to 
to make the crown more beautiful and splen- 
did, were to take some of your jewels to put 
into it, should you be sorrowful and unhappy 
because they-were taken away fora little while, 
when you knew they were gone to make up 
your crown ?” 

It is by the dark seasons of the night which 
is far spent, that we are prepared for the daz- 
zling effulgence of the eternal day. 

———~—— 


CHILD ATTACKED AND BITTEN BY A RAT. 


A most singular circumstance occurred at 
the house of William Crawford, (formerly 
keeper of the old St. Charles) on Pennsylvania 
avenue, last Monday night. A young daughter 
of his, a mere infant, was lying in the bed 
asleep, when she was attacked by a huge Nor- 
way rat, which began to inflict bites upon her 
arm andhand. A little boy in the same bed 
awoke and endeavored to drive the animal 
away, but he too was bitten in three or four 
places onthe hand. The girl’s hand, from the 
wrist to the end of the thumb, was bitten ina 
dozen different places, and she is quite serious- 
ly injured. The screams of the children at- 
tracted the mother to the bed, and not until 
then did the vile beast leave them. He was 
afterwards caught and summary vengeance 
executed on him.—Pittsburg Gazette. 


a 


A STRANGE CUSTOMER. 


Mr. Charles Jerome, who was hunting on 
East Rock, on Friday, saw high up in the 
branches of a tree, a monster bird, which he 
took for an eagle. It seemed to be asleep, 
when he gave it the contents of one barrel of 
his gun, which simply answered the purpose of 
opening a great “saucer” puir of eyes. He 
then fired the other barrel, of heavier shot, 
which brought it to the ground—when it prov- 
ed to be a monster ow], of a species seldom, if 
ever, seen in these parts. Its legs and belly 
are of a beautiful tan color, its back a dark 
brown, and its ears uncommonly long. It mea- 
sured five feet from tip to tip, and had a beau- 
tiful set of claws, each fang more than an inch 
inlength. It weighed about ten pounds. 

New Haven Register. 


Qe 
A PERTINENT QUESTION. 


A little girl, who had been religiously edu- 
cated in the quiet of the country, was for the 
first time in the noisy streets of a crowded city, 
when impressed with the hurry and excitement 
manifest on every hand, she said—* Mother, 
when do these people get time to pray? It 
prompts the most sober reflection. Verily, it 
would be wholesome sometimes to lay aside 
the incessant rush and eager excitement of our 
life, and refresh our souls with quiet and me- 
ditation—to commune with our own souls and 
be still. Young America is too much in haste. 

—_——~_— 


A LITTLE TALK OVERHEARD. 


‘T've got no father ; he’s dead,’ said one little 
irl. 
— I’ve got two fathers; one down in High 
street, and one is my heavenly Father,’ said her 
companion. 

I thought how sweet it was to have two fa- 
thers ; one might indeed die, but the other will 
never die; my heavenly Father will love me 
and take care of me all my days; He can carry 
me through the gate of death, and take me to 
his blessed home in heaven to stay with him 
forever. 


on oes 
CLIPPINGS. 


Covurace.—Joseph Adams, a veteran of 86, 
residing in Shelburn, Vt., was recently attack- 
ed by an unruly steer, and prostrated. He 
stuck his fingers into the nostrils of the ani- 
mal, cut its thruat with a jacknife, and thus es- 
caped. 

A little girl boasted to one of her associates 
that her father kepta carriage. ‘ Ah!’ was the 
reply, ‘my father drives an omnibus! This 
reminds us of the anecdote of the boy who said 
his father hada horse. ‘ Yes,’ said the one 
addressed, ‘ my father has a horse anda saw 
too!’ 

‘When I goes shoppin’, said an old lady, ‘I 
allers asks for what | wants, and ifthey have it, 
and it’s suitable, and I feel inclinedto buy it, 
and its cheap, and can’t be got at any place for 
less, I most allers takes it, without chaffering 
about it all day, as most people does.’ 


An Englishman once asking, ‘ What thing to 
admire has America ever done ’ was answered, 
‘She has produced a girl, deaf, dumb, and 
blind, who with her own hands did sewing 
enough to send a barrel of flour to some of 
your suffering countrymen.’ 


How to cut an Acquatntance.—If he 
is poor, lend him some money; if he is rich, 
ask him to lend you some. Both means are 
certain. 

Settiep in Lirz.—We often speak of be- 
ing settled in life; we might as well speak of 
anchoring in the midst of the Atlantic Ocean. 


‘{ had rather have newspapers without 
government,’ said Jefferson, ‘than a govern- 
ment without newspapers.’ 








—— 
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Poetry. 

ORIGINAL. rs een 


Mr. W.—The accompanying stanzas Were 
surges: by the sudden death of a little be 
in our village, and the remarks of a little girl 
on seeing him dressed for the grave. Think. 
ing they might interest your young readers I 
send them or insertion in the Companion, if 
you deem them worthy a place there. , 


Yours respectfully, E. H. Harrineroy, 
Freeport, Dee. 21, 1855. 


He lay there in his beauty, 
With flowers around him strown, 
Himself the fairest flower by far, 
By Death, the reaper mown. 


| — in his beauty, 

ith his petted plaything grasped 

In that dimpled hand so ome white 
Which e’en death had left unclasped, 


He lay there in his beauty, 
Not shrouded for the tomb 

In robes of linen, ghastly white, 
Which fill the soul with gloom! 


He lay there in his beauty, 
Arrayed with fondest care, 

In a robe which vied with the blushing rose 
That was opening its petals there. 


He lay there in his beauty, 
As though resting from his play, 
With hose and slippers on his feet, 
Just ready to bound away. 


He lay there in his beauty, 
While his mother bowed her head, 
And pressed her silent, quivering lip, 
On the brow of her first-born dead. 


He lay there in his beauty 
With his father standing by, 

His bleeding heart with anguish torn, 
To see his child thus lie. 


He lay there in his beauty, 
While there gathered in that room, 
A crowd of weeping, mourning ones, 
To bear him to the tomb. 
He lay there in his beauty, 
While the lads he used to call, 
Were ranged by twos on either side 
To bear his funeral pall. 


He lay there in his beauty, 
While they bore him fur away, 

And in his narrow resting-plaee, 
Dear Eddie they did lay. 


He lies there in his beauty, 
His form beneath the sod, 
But his ransomed spirit roams at will 
In the Paradise of God. IS 


PP A AS 


THE BETTER LAND. 
BY N. J. BAILEY. 
How oft in contemplation’s hour, 
The mind reverts to early days ; 
Flies back on fancy’s rapid wings, 
And round sweet childhood home it strays: 


Visits again each favorite place, 
Where it in youth was wont to roam, 
And holds sweet converse with each friend— 
Each loved one of its early home! 


How pleasant thus to view the past, 
When life was free fiom anxious care, 
When hope light airy visions cast, 
And pictured all things bright and fair. 


But brighter scenes than earth displays, 
Beyond the grave’s cold borders lie; 

Where age and time work no decay, 
And heartfelt pleasures never die. 


A countless throng of children rove 
Amid the flow’ry fields above, 

And sing in never weary strains, 
The wonders of redeeming love. 


There the blest sons of Adam’s race 
Who've pass’d life’s weary journey through, 
Enjoy a blissful home amid 
Resplendent scenes forever new. 


Then let us seek God’s will to know, 
While here fulfill his high command, 

That when we bid earth’s scenes adieu, 
We too may reach the belter land. 

Camptown, July, 1855. [S. S. Ade. 


—<@— 
FADELESS IS A LOVING HEART. 


Sunny eyes may lose their brightness; 
Nimble feet forget their lightless ; 
Pearly teeth may know decay ; 

Raven tresses turn to gray; 

Cheeks be pale and eyes be dim; 
Faint the voice and weak the limb; 
But though youth and strength depart, 
Fadeless is a loving heart. 
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